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Abraham  Lincoln's 
Servants  and  Employees 


White  House  Servants 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


"Executive  Mansion,  March  7,  1861 
"™hom  It  May  Concern. 

"William  Johnson,  a  colored  boy,  and  bearer  of  this,  has  been  with 
me  about  twelve  months;  and  has  been,  so  far.  as  I  believe,  honest,  faith- 
ful, sober,  industrious,  and  handy  as  a  servant. 

"A.  Lincoln." 


******** 


"Executive  Mansion,  March  16  ,  1861 

"Hon.  Gideon  Welles 
"Dear  Sir 

"The  bearer  (»llliat)  is  a  servant  who  has  been  with  me  for  some 
time  &  in  whom  I  have  confidence  as  to  his  integrity  and  faithfulness.  He 
wishes  to  enter  your  service.  A he  difference  of  color  between  him  &   the 
other  servants  is  the  cause  of  our  seperation  (sic).  If  you  can  give  him 
employment  you  will  confer  a  favour  on 

"Yours  truly 

"A.  Lincoin.M 


******** 


I  decline  to  sign  the  within,  because  it  does  not  state  the  thing  quite 
to  my  liking  -  ihe  colored  man  William  Johnson  came  with  me  from  Illinois, 
and  i  would  be  glad  for  him  to  be  obliged,  if  he  can  be  consistently  with 
the  public  service;  but  I  can  not  make  an  order  about  it,  nor  a  request 
which  might,  in  some  sort,  be  construed  as  an  order. 


'Dec.  17,  1862' 


"A.  Lincoln, 


******** 


Tisdale,   Wm.   &.^\ 


Served  as  Lincoln's  Military  aide  during 'war 


tact,  it  quickly  passed  out  of  my 
mind,  for  almost  immediately  a 
great  deal  of  work  was  given  me,  and 
then  a  few  days  later  the  President 
issued  an  order  that  I  should  have 
free  access  to  him  in  his  private 
office  whenever  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary. 

*    *    *    * 

TDEFORE     leaving     this     incident     it 

I         should    be    said    t-hat    nearly    two 

ryears   afterward   I    was    riding    out   of 

'the     White     House     grounds     when     I 

saw    standing    by     the     gates    a    man 

who     seemed     familiar.       As     I     drew 

nearer     I     recognized     him,     not     as     a 

i  ghost,   but  as  the   well  dressed  fellow 

!  who    had    tried    to    bribe    me   when    on 

my    way    to    the    navy   yard    with    dis- 

;  patches. 

•'Hullo:"'  lie  said,  evidently  enjoying 
my  astonishment.  "Didn't  expect  to 
see   me  again,    did   you?" 

"Xot  alive."  I  rejoined.  "I  supposed 
that  you  had  been  shot,  or  hanged,  long 
ago." 

"Well."  In;  said  with  a  laugh,  "if 
you're  interested,  I  will  tell  you  why  I 
wasn't  executed  as  a  spy.  My  name  is 
Baker.  I'm  a  son  of  Col.  Baker  of  the 
secret  service.  I  was  tent  out  that 
morning  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  track 
the  President's  new  orderly  and  sec 
whether  he  could  be  trusted,  or  whether 
ho  was  dishonest  enough  to  accept  a 
bribe  and  let  me  open  the  dispatches." 
Then,  of  course.  I  saw  the  whole 
tiling  in  a  flash  and  remembered  that 
.shortly  afterward  the  President  began 
to  trust  me  with  matters  outside  the 
regular  duty  of  dispatch   bearer. 

Pox  example,  almost  every  week,  in 
good  weather.  I  was  directed  to  accom- 
pany Mrs.  Lincoln  and  some  of  the 
children  when  they  went  to  ride  in  the 
saddle.  Frequently  Mrs.  Halleck  went 
along,   and   her  boy   Harry. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  rode  well,  and  Mrs. 
Halleck  was  a  superb  horsewoman.  We 
would  go  up  around  Hock  Creek  or 
down  by  the  navy  yard,  over  to  Alex- 
andria, or  in  some  other  direction. 

One  day  Gen.  Halleck  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  Mosby's  men  had  made  sev- 
eral raids  and  had  captured  several  of- 
ficers of  the  Union  Army  in  a  part  of 
the  country  where  Mrs.  Lincoln  liked 
to  ride,  and  that  it  was  not  safe  for 
her  or  Mrs.  Halleck  or  I  heir  children  to 
go  there.  So  alter  that  we  rode  in 
different   areas. 

Not  very  long  after  I  had  taken  up 
the  special  duty  at  the  White  House  a 
great  engagement  occurred — the  battle 
of  Antietam.  The  National  Army  had 
been  consolidated  at  Washington  with 
Pope's  command,  and  the  whole,  under 
McClellan,  moved  out  to  meet  and 
grapple  with  Lee  and  his  Confederate 
I  hosts,    numbering  CD. 000. 

For  a  day  or  two  little  was  heard  ol 
;  any  righting,  but  late  in  the  afternoon 
i  of  September  1(J  MclMc-llan  threw  for- 
ward Hooker's  corps  and  the  battle 
was  on.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac 
had  been  defeated  in  se%cn  days  of 
lighting  on  the  line  of  the  Chicka- 
liorniny,  the  Confederates  had  pro- 
pared  for  an  invasion  of  Maryland, 
worsted    Pope's    army    at    Cedar   Moun- 


|  tain,  in,  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  at  Chantllly  crossed  the  Potomac 
near  Leesburg,  and  concentrated  their 
forces  at  Frederick.  It  was  a  most 
anxious  time.  Upon  the  new  battle, 
just  beginning  at  Antietam,  might  de- 
pend the  future  of  the  nation— pos- 
sibly the  future  of  two,  north  and 
south. 

Throughout  the  late  afternoon  and 
early  night  dispatches  had  been  pouring 
Into  the  War  Department,  whence 
they  were  instantly  taken  to  the  Presi- 
dent   where    he    sat    at    if  is    desk,    fully 


WILLIAM  Id.  TIbDALE. 


,  Danger  From  Spies  in  Washington  and  the 
Young  Soldiers  Experience  Wh  Je  Resisting  a 
Bribe  —  Carrying  of  Weighty  Dispatches 
Which  Set  Federal  Forces  in  Motion — Arrival 
of  News  of  Crucial  Battles — Midnight  Ride, 
Alone  With  President,  as  He  Goes  to  Consult 
Army  Chief— Lincoln's  Hope  That  Friendship 
of  the  South  Might  Be  Restored. 


aware  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
situation,  yet  calm,  unhurried,  pain- 
staking in  his  examination  of  one  after 
another  as  they  were  brought  in. 

rT  was  a  busy  evening  for  all  of  us 
*  stationed  at  the  White  House, 
and  I  was  not  sorry  when  I  was  dis- 
missed with  instructions  to  get  some 


TjALLECK  was  living  in  High  j 
'     street,  Georgetown,  and  used  his 

residence    as    military    headquarters. 

Ordinarily   the    President   would   have  ! 

sent  for  him  to  come  to  the  White  , 
|  House,     but    this    would    have     meant  i 

dispatching  a  summons  by  messen-  j 
I  ger  and   time   would   be   lost.     It   was  I 

quicker    to    mount    a    horse    and    ride 


rest    as   soon    as    possible,    because    I  i  direct  to  Halleck. 

might   be   needed   later   on.      This   or-   |       The  emergency  must  be  verj  •'- 

der,    like    all    others,     was     instantly' 

obeyed.     I   went  out   to   the   barracks  j 

of    tho    Black    Horse '  Troop,    dropped 

into    my    bed,    and    immediately    feUJ 


indeed,    I   thought,    to   cause    this   un- 
usual  procedure,   and   I   was   wonder- 


ing what  it  really  meant  for  tho 
country,  when  i  Mr.  Lincoln  partly 
turned  in  his  saddle  and  told  mo  to 
come  up  and  ride   beside  him. 

We   rode  on   In    the   soft   night   air, 
past    darkened     houses,      past    occa- 


sound  asleep. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  was  being 
awakened  by  a  colored  messenger 
from    tho    White    Houes,    who    shook! 

me   by  the   shoulder,   saying   respect-  j !  ;lonft,  Street' lights"  burning"  feVbly. 
fu,ly:  J  with,  tho   stars   far,    far   overhead. 

"Please  open  yuh  eyes,  sun!  Please  To  my  surprise.  President  Lincoln 
wake  up!  Tho  President  says  for  comroonce(J  to  taJk  soon  after  j  had 
you    to    saddle    his    hawse   and    youah  ,|  CQme    abreast    o{    him 

"How   old   are   you?"    he   inquired. 

"Nineteenth  last  March,  sir." 

"la  your  mother  living?"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"Yes,    sir."  ' 

"Do  you,  send  money  to  her  regu- 
larly?" ?»^ 

"Yes,    sir." 

He  went  on  in  this  strain  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  telling  me  what  it 
means  for  a  mother  to  have  a  good 
frequently     been     pictured     in    a     tall  ji  son,   and    the   tragedy   a  mother  lives 


own,   and   repoht   at   once    by   tho    big 
front   dooh." 

Before  the  darkey  ceased  speaking 
I   sprang  out   of   bed,    clapped    on    my 
cap,  and  was  on  the  way  to   the  sta-  j 
bles.       At    the    main    ontranco    of    the 
White  House  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  come  j 
down    tho    broad  steps. 

Jt  was  a  warm  September  night  i 
and  he  had  .on  the  Army  slouch  hat, 
he    often    wore,    although    he    Jias    so  ' 


bat    of    the    old-fashioned     stovepipe 
kind    that    nowadays    a    good    manjfl 


who    has   a   son     that 
worthy  and   loving.  -  . 


is     not     trust- 


people  think  he  invariably  wore  sucirT"  -  sixty   years   and  more   have   passed 
headgear.  j  since   that   midnight   ride   with   Presi- 

Strangely      enough,      also,      people  •.   dent    Lincoln.      Yet    when    1    recall    it 


soem  to  think  he  was  awkward,  un- 
gainly, even  clumsy.  But  he  was  not. 
And  that  night  he  swung  up  Into  the 
saddle  with  the  ease  and  unconscious 
grace  of  a  cavalryman.  The  mo- 
ment he  was  seated  I  sprang  upon 
my  own  mount  and  followed  him 
down  tho  curving  driveway  out  of 
tho  White  House  grounds  and  then 
to    the    left    in    Pennsylvania    avenue. 

It  was  shortly  before  midnight. 
The  streets  were  poorly  lighted  and 
only  an  occasional  passer-by  could  be 
seen.  Excepting  for  the  clash  of 
steel-shod  hoofs  on  the  cobblestones, 
not  a  sound  could   be  heard. 

For  a  few  moment  I  rode  on  be- 
hind Mr.  Lincoln,  as  was  proper;  gaz- 
ing at  his  tall  form  sitting-  ao  easily, 
so  erect,  and  wondering'  whether  any 
human  being — even  Such  a  marvel  of 
strength  as  he — could  continue  in- 
definitely to  carry  the  terrible  weight 
that   was    laid    upon    his    shoulders. 


today  I  am  as  astonished  at,  I  was 
then  to  find  that  this  great  man,  even 
under  all  his  strain  and  anxiety, 
could  turn  his  thoughts  to  a  nineteen- 
year-old  cavalryman  and  talk  to  the 
lad  like  a  kind,  wise  father.  His 
words  really  were  few,  but  the 
thought  back  of  them,  the  spirit  un- 
derlying them,  was  an  impression, 
that  time  has  not  dimmed. 
~  When  he  had  finished  his  kindly  in- 
quiries and  comment  Mr.  Lincoln 
again  lapsed  Into  silence,  and  so  we 
rode  on,  striking  into  High  street  to 
Halleck's  house. 

I  dismounted  and  held  the  Presi- 
dent's horse,  but  a  moment  later  one 
of  Halleck's  bodyguard  called  an  or- 
derly to  hold  both  the  horses  and  in- 
vited me  into  the  front  hall  of  the 
house,  where  I  remained  while  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Halleck  were  shut  up  to- 
gether  In    the   parlor  close   by. 

It   was   nearly   an   hour  later  when 


Here   he    was,    perfectly   calm    after      the    President   came    out    and    walked 
spending  hours  studying  that   stream  I.  out    of    the    house,    mounted    his    horse 


of  dispatches  telling  of  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  Yet  so  critical  was  the  j 
situation  that  he  felt  it  necessary,  j 
late  as  It  was,  to  hasten  for  a  con-  I 
sultation  with  Halleck,  general  in  | 
command  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  States. 

•p         *T*         *P         T* 


and  rode  back  to  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, while  I  followed,  alert  and  at- 
tentive. ^ 

This    experience    was      repeated      a 

Igpod  deal  later,  when  dispatches 
poured  In  telling-  of  the  battle  of  the 
I  Wilderness;  (lieu  again  I  rode  with 
j  the  President  late  at  night  to  Hal- 
'   lock's  headquarters. 


INVERT  morning  1  went  on  duty  at 
~"  the  White  House,  arriving  outside 
the  President's  office  at  about  8 
o'clock,  and  never  missed  seeing  him 
a  single  day  while  serving  as  his  or- 
derly, from  September.  1S62,  until 
October,  1864,  when  my  regiment  was 
ordered  out  of  the  department. 

As  I  look  back  upon  those  two 
years  of  constant  attendance  on  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  I  do  not  seem  to  see 
him  wearied  as  a  rule,  or  suffering 
the  tortures  of  incessant  anxiety  as 
he  has  so  often  been  described  in 
print.  And  certainly  he  did  not  so 
appear    to   me   at   the    time. 

In  his  view,  the  Union  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  hazards,  all  sacrifice,  all 
cost.  For  this  he  stood  immovable 
as  a  mountain  of  granite,  upheld  by 
sheer  nobility  of  spirit,  by  supreme 
faith  that  the  God  of  Mercy  as  well 
as  the  Ood  of  Battle  would  guide  and 
direct  his  efforts,  And  his  faith  went 
eo  far  as  unquestioning  belief  that 
some  'day,  when  the  war  was  over, 
the  people  of  the  south  would  see 
that  he  had  tried  to  do  what  was 
right 

An  instance  of  Lincoln's  true  great- 
ness of  spirit,  of  his  breadth  of  sym- 
pathy toward  a  foe,  was  given  about 
a  year  after  I  became  his  orderly.  It 
is  as  vivid  now  as  at  the  time  It  oc- 
curred. I  was  out  in  the  grounds 
just  back  of  the  White  House,  play- 
ing with  the  children,  when  the 
President  appeared  and  sat  down  on 
a  wooden  garden-seat  to  watch 
them.  His  face  wore  a  kindly  smile 
and  his  eyes  were  alight  with  inter- 
est— until  we  heard  the  music  of  a 
band  marching  along  Pennsylvania 
avenue.  As  it  was  passing  the  White 
House  tho  band  burst  into  an  ail 
then  being  sung  all  over  the  north: 
"We'll  Hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  Sour  Ap- 
ple Tree!"  I 

Hardly  had  the  first  bars  blared 
forth  into  tho  air  when  I  saw'  the 
President's  head  sink  forward,  bury- 
ing his  face  in  his  hands.  I  sprang 
to  where  he  eat,  fearing  ho  had  been 
suddenly  taken  ill;  and  then  I  saw  he 
was  surcharged  with  utter  grief. 
utter  pathos.  It  was  tragic,  terrible 
to  my  boyish  heart,  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent of  tthe  United  States,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  ami 
Navy,  so  stricken.  No  bhudder  passed 
over  his  great  frame,  no  tears  welled 
out  of  his  eyes.  He  simply  sat  thero 
for  a  few  moments,  rigid,  silent.  Then 
he  straightened  up,  his  hands  fell  to 
his  knees,  and  he  looked  off  toward 
the  beautiful  trees,  and  the  soft  green 
turf,  and  the  river  in  the  distance. 
But  his  voice  trembled  with  feeling 
as  ho  said: 

"It's  wrong  to  play  such  things.  We 
must  win  this  war,  but  we  want  to 
be  their  friends,  and  we  want  the 
south  to  be  our  friend." 
(Copyright,  1U24.  V.  S.  «!■■!  Great  Kritain,  bj 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 
All    rights   reserved.) 


Christian,   Joseph 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WAS  A  HERO  TO 
HIS  "VALET-COACHMAN" 


JOSEPH  CHRISTIAN,  coachman 
and  occasionally  barber  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  has  been  found  and 
prevailed  upon  to  tell  what  he  knew  of 
the  Great  Emancipator.  His  story,  as 
written  down  by  Test  Dalton  and'  E 
Albert  Apple  for  McClure's,  is  the  plain, 
unvarnished  tale  of  an  humble  servant 
who  loved  his  master  and  cared  faith- 
fully for  his  master's  horses  and  his 
master's  whiskers. 

He  first  met  Lincoln  in  the  days  of 
the  debates  with  Douglas,  when  the  fu- 
ture coachman  was  a  very  small  boy 
the  youngest  registered  jockey   in  the 
United  States.     That  small  boy  had  the 
honor  of  driving  six  horses,  hitched  to 
the  only  available  vehicle,  a  circus  band- 
wagon  through    the   heavy    Iowa   mud 
from  Lyons   to   Clinton.     He   was   too 
young    then,     he     confesses,     to    have 
formed  any  impression  of  Lincoln     All 
he  could  think  of  was  that  he  was  driv- 
ing a  circus  band-wagon. 

Later  he  became  a  jockey  for  a 
Springfield,  Illinois,  horseman,  and 
every  day,  when  he  was  taking  his  horse 
to  the  track  for  exercise,  he  saw  Lin- 
coln, who  lived  nearby,  and  exchanged 
greetings  with  him.  Then,  after  a  time 
he  drifted  to  Galveston,  Texas,  working 
as  a  cattleman,  and,  tiring  of  that,  went 
to  b  ort  Carney  with  a  view  to  enlisting 
m  the  Army. 


It  was  made  in  Sheffield  in  1694  This 
razor  I  kept.  Afterward  it  was  my  most 
cherished  possession,  for  with  it  I  shaved 
Lincoln." 


Robert  E.  Lee  was  then  in  the  United 
States  Army.  This  was  just  before  the 
war  broke  out.  Lee  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Second  U.  S.  Dragoons  I 
went  to  Lee,  but  he  couldn't  enlist  me  be- 
cause I  was  under  the  legal  age.  How- 
ever he  kept  me  as  his  bugler,  telling  me 
1  could  quit  whenever  I  wanted  to 

i  35en  I  Was  his  bu^ler  1hey  ^d  and 
clothed  me,  but  couldn't  put  me  on  the 
Payroll.  So  one  day  while  I  was  shaving 
him,  Lee  told  me  I  could  take  his  razor 
and  shave  the  boys  in  the  company,  to 
pick  up  all  the  money  I  could  in  place  of 
a  salary.  The  razor  was  his  father's 
lather  s  and  had  come  down  in  the  family 


Finally  he  was  enlisted,  one  of  the 
youngest  soldiers  to  carry  a  gun  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  he  served  five 
years,  part  of  the  time  doing  active 
service  on  the  Northern  side.  Before 
the  War  ended  he  was  discharged  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Christian  walked  the  streets  of  the 
capital  for  five  days,  and  eventually  de- 
termined to  "brace"  the  President  for 
the  job  of  coachman.  He  was  told  to 
come  back  the  next  day  and  Lincoln 
would  see  what  he  could  do. 

Christian  was  hired  as  their  personal 
coachman.  He  left  three  times  during 
his  seventeen  months  of  White  House 
service— for  reasons  which  he  does  not 
specify— but  the  first  two  times  he  came 
back.  And  the  third  time  also  he  came 
back— to  drive  the  hearse  that  bore  the 
body  of  Lincoln  through  the  streets  of 
Washington. 

The  most  exciting  driving  he  ever 
did  for  Lincoln  followed  the  shelling  of 
Fairfax  Court  House  when  Lincoln  and 
Stanton  had  a  secret  engagement  over 
in  Virginia.  With  four  horses  instead 
of  the  usual  two  they  started  early  in 
the  morning,  unescorted,  for  the  sake 
ot  quiet  and  secrecy. 

When  they  started  back,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  out  from  Fairfax  Court 
House  they  reached  a  cross-road  which 
cut  at  right  angles  into  the  main  road 
they  were  using.  And  down  that  cross- 
road, a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  they 
saw  a  troop  of  cavalry  riding  toward 
them  with  speed.  It  was  Confederate 
cavalry  m  gray  coats,  as  the  good  eyes 
of  John,  the  footman,  verified. 

"My  heart  leaped  into  my  mouth,  for 
two  miles  of  bad  roads  lay  between  us  and 
Falls  Church  where  there  were  about  forty 
thousand  Union  soldiers  encamped 


r 


"Never,  when  I  was  a  jockey, 
did  I  handle  a  horse  as  carefully 
as  I  did  those  four  on  that  long 
ride  for  the  life  of  President 
Lincoln.  .  .  . 

"We  galloped  for  a  mile  be- 
fore we  reached  Falls  Church. 
...  I  never  let  the  horses  slow 
down  until  we  drove  up  in  front 
of  headquarters.  .  .  . 

"Lincoln  was  not  excited  a 
bit.  Nothing  ever  seemed  to 
startle  him  out  of  his  calm." 

A  day  came  when  Lincoln 
had  an  appointment  at  one  of 
the  Washington  hotels,  and 
the  barber  had  failed  to  come 
to  shave  him.  Christian  drove 
around  to  the  front  door, 
went  up  to  Lincoln's  room  to 
tell  him  he  was  ready,  and 
learned  that  the  barber  was 
missing.  He  offered  his  ser- 
vices and  the  services  of  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee's  razor,  and  ob- 
tained a  regular  job,  shaving 
Lincoln's  cheeks,  upper  lip 
and  under  lip  about  three 
times  a  week. 

About  a  month  before  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated,  Chris- 
tian once  more  determined  to 
leave  his  service.  The  Pres- 
ident shook  hands  with  him  and  wished 
him  success.  The  coachman-valet  looked 
back  as  he  slowly  closed  the  door. 

"He  was  watching  me  and  smiling.  .  .  . 
That  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  alive.  He  had  a  kind  smile 
on  his  face,  and  I  sure  hated  to  leave  him." 

Thereafter  he  worked  in  a  Washing- 
ton barber  shop  and  then  in  the  Bar- 
num  House,  Baltimore,  and  among 
other  prominent  persons  whom  he 
shaved  frequently  there  was  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  He  talked  to  Booth,  ac- 
cepted a  drink  from  him  in  the  Barnum 
House  in  Baltimore  only  a  few  hours 
before  Booth  assassinated  Lincoln. 

Starting  to  work  the  next  morning, 
he  found  crowds  in  the  streets  and  men 
weeping  like  children.  He  was  stunned 
by  the  news  of  the  assassination.    As 
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BUST    OP    LINCOLN    FOR    LONDON   HOTEL 
O'Connor,   grandfather  of  the   British  Parliament, 
his    75th    birthday    by    unveiling   this    bust    in    the 
Lincoln   room   of   the   Hotel   Savoy, 


he  stood  in  a  crowd  on  a  street  corner 
a  man  remarked,  "Well,  it's  a  good 
thing  Lincoln  was  shot!"  Whereat  an- 
other man  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  shot  him  through  the  head.  Police- 
men came  up,  the  second  man  confessed 
the  killing,  and  added,  "I  have  five  more 
shots  for  any  other  men  who  say  they're 
glad  Lincoln  was  shot."  The  policemen 
simply  walked  away. 

John  Price,  the  undertaker  who  had 
charge  of  Lincoln's  funeral,  telegraphed 
Christian  to  come  on  to  Washington  and 
drive  the  hearse. 

"That  was  the  biggest  thing  I  ever  did 
in  my  whole  life — driving  Lincoln's  hearse, 
and  I'd  crawl  to  Washington  on  my  hands 
and  knees  to-morrow  if  he  was  there  wait- 
ing for  me.  There  wasn't  anybody  like 
him  in  the  whole  world.  He  was  just 
Abraham  Lincoln — everybody's  friend." 


•langan, 


»g  wr  one  i 


Washington,   D.   C. 
Aug.    22,    1924. 
Mr.  H.   O.   Knerr. 

Dear   Sir: —  . 

I  received     your     inter- 
esting letter  a  few  days  ago  asking 
meTo   give  you  a  short   description 
S  my  service  with   that  great  and 
■ood  man,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
:  Sixty  years  ago   especially  in  $l| 
capacity  that  I  was  employed  in,  it 
Snot    occur   to    me   that    I   would 
be  called  on  this  late  day  to  describe 
the    incidents    connected    with      our 
every  day  movements.     I  was  in  the 
employ  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  one 
35k  and  that  as  a  substitute  coach 
driver— the     regular     driver     being 
sick.     I  found  him  the  plain    honest 
humble   man   as   represented    by   a* 
writers,    although   the    President    of 
the  U    S.     Afterwards  I     was     em- 
ployed   by   that   distinguished      man 
WW     Corcoran    for    nearly    thirty 
years.  '  I  served   him   until  he   died, 
February,   1888.     Mr.     Lincoln     and 
Mr       Corcoran      were      men    woitn 
knowing  in  their  day.     Mr.^err   I 
am  a  very  plain  man  well  known  in 
Washington.    I  don't  look  for  notor- 
iety and  dont  wish  any,   but  I  cer- 
tainly  could   not  refuse  your     very 
polite    request   for    formation,  (re- 
arding   my  friendship   with     ADra- 
lara  Lincoln. 

Yours   Respectfully — 

Lawrence  Mangan. 


Flynn,  Clinton  T. 


Begged  Bread  and  Jam  from  Lincoln  cook  at  White  House 


Begged  Bjeacl 
and Jam 
Lincoln's  Cook 
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Bv  United  Press.  £' 

T?L  PASO,  Tex.,  Feb.  12.-<3bn- 
& :  ton  T.  Flynn  is  perhas  the 
only  man  hereabouts  who  kaew 
Abraham  Lincoln  veil  enough  to 
enter  the  White  House  without 
being  announced,  romp  around  the 
big  rooms,-  beg  a  piece  of  bread 
and  jam  from  the  White  House  i( 
cook,  and  inquire  of  Lincoln.  "Say, 
Mr.  President,  when  are  you-  com*  1 
ing  over  to  our  house  again?,' 

•Lincoln     and     Hynn's     father,  , 
Simon  Flynn.  Washington  carriage 
maker,  were  fast  friends,  Frynn  re- 
vealed  today,  the  anniversary   01 
the  Civil  War  president's  birth.  ,    3 

The'  elder  Flynn  made  the  first 
carriage  Lincoln  rode  in  after  go- 
ing to  Washington  as  president. 

Clinton  T.  Flynn  was  9  years 
old  when  Lincoln  Was  assassinated- 

Flynn  was  73  Jan,  30. 

mi      I  i   in,  ^milium  IIIPII  r      ''     '"  "         - 
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SERVANTS  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


One  who  has  believed  all  of  the  reports  current  about 
the  severity  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  treatment  of  her  servants 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  were  very  few 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  White  House  force  during 
the  administration.  While  it  is  impossible  to  gather  in- 
formation at  this  late  date  about  some  of  the  servants 
occupying  minor  positions,  the  reminiscences  of  some 
known  to  have  been  retained  for  a  long  period  are  of 
interest. 

William  H.  TisdaU— Orderly 

Served  from  September,  1862,  to  October,  1864. 

Tisdall  has  left  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  among  them  the  following  one  showing  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  interest  in  his  servants: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  partly  turned  in  his  saddle  and  told  me  to 
come  up  and  ride  beside  him. 

"We  rode  on  in  the  soft  night  air,  past  darkened  houses, 
past  occasional  street  lights  burning  feebly,  with  the  stars 
far,  far  overhead. 

"To  my  surprise,  President  Lincoln  commenced  to  talk 
soon  after  I  had  come  abreast  of  him. 

"How  old  are  you?"  he  inquired. 

"Nineteen  last  March,  sir, 


mother  living?"  he  continued. 


"Is  your 

"Yes,  sir 

"Do  you  send  money  to  her  regularly?" 

"He  went  on  in  this  strain  for  several  minutes,  telling 
me  what  it  means  for  a  mother  to  have  a  good  son,  and 
the  tragedy  a  mother  lives  who  has  a  son  that  is  not  trust- 
worthy and  loving  ....  When  he  had  finished  his  kindly 
inquiries  and  comment  Mr.  Lincoln  again  lapsed  into 
silence,  and  so  we  rode  on,  striking  into  High  street  to 
Halleck's  house." 

Rebecca  R.  Pomroy — Nurse 

Attended  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Thomas  on  several  occasions 
and  may  well  be  called  the  White  House  nurse  of  the  Lin- 
colns. 

This  incident  related  by  Mrs.  Pomroy  occurred  when 
she  was  being  returned  from  the  White  House  to  the  Hos- 
pital by  Mr.  Lincoln  who  had  ordered  the  carriage  and 
accompanied  her: 

"There  had  been  a  severe  shower  the  night  before,  and 
on  going  up  Fourteenth  street  the  horses  became  unman- 
ageable, while  the  carriage  got  fast  in  the  mud.  Mr. 
Lincoln  told  the  driver  to  hold  one  horse,  while  the  foot- 
man held  the  other,  till  he  could  get  out.  He  succeeded 
in  finding  three  large  stones,  and,  with  his  pantaloons 
stripped  to  his  knees,  and  boots  covered  with  mud,  he  laid 
the  stones  down  and  bore  his  weight  upon  them.  On  com- 
ing to  the  carriage  he  said,  'Now,  Mrs.  Pomroy,  if  you 
will  please  put  your  feet  just  as  I  tell  you,  you  can  reach 
the  sidewalk  in  safety.'  Taking  hold  of  her  hand,  he 
helped  her  to  the  sidewalk,  then  looking  up,  he  said,  'All 
through  life,  be  sure  and  put  your  feet  in  the  right  place, 
and  then  stand  firm.'  After  the  carriage  was  righted,  the 
President  looked  at  his  muddy  boots  in  a  laughing  way, 
saying,  'I  have  always  heard  of  Washington  mud,  and 
now  I  shall  take  home  some  as  a  sample.' " 


Charles  Forbes — Footman 

Personal  attendant  from  1861,  until  assassination  of  the 
President. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  a  servant  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Lincoln  family  than  Charles  Forbes.  In 
1894,  Robert  Lincoln  wrote,  "He  was  a  personal  servant 
at  the  White  House  in  my  father's  time  and  earned  un- 
usual esteem  by  his  fidelity  and  competence." 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Richmond  Francis  Dil- 
lard  of  Blackstone,  Virginia,  who  is  in  possession  of  many 
valuable  gifts  made  by  the  widow  of  the  President  to  Mr. 
Forbes  we  are  able  to  present  part  of  a  letter  written  by 
Mrs.  Lincoln  to  Forbes  on  August  5,  1865: 

Near  Chicago,  Aug.  5th,  '65. 
My  friend  Charles, 

Your  letter  was  received  some  two  weeks  since.  I  have 
been  unable  to  reply  to  it  sooner,  in  consequence  of  quite 
severe  illness  ....  To  me,  Charles,  the  world,  henceforth, 
is  as  nothing.  I  do  not  desire  to  live  long  under  no  circum- 
stances whatever  without  my  husband.  I  miss  his  extreme 
devotion  to  myself  and  sons  every  moment.  When  my  life 
closes  it  will  be  to  me  a  most  pleasant  exchange,  for  I  am 
willing  to  go  any  hour  our  Maker  calls  me  hence. 

....  God  has  blessed  me  certainly  in  my  sons,  if  by  the 
removal  of  my  husband,  he  has  made  me  the  most  mis- 
erable of  women.  Life  is  to  me  a  torment,  instead  of  a 
blessing,  yet  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  left,  I  must 
submit  to  remain.  The  years  will  not  be  many  ere  I  am 
reunited  to  my  idolized  husband. 

....  Where  is  Cuthbert?  Write  all  the  news.  Go  and 
see  Lizzie  Keckley  for  me. 
Write  soon. 

Your  friend  as  ever, 

M.  L. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keckley — Colored  Seamstress 

Served  Mrs.  Lincoln  as  her  seamstress  during  the  entire 
administration  of  President  Lincoln. 

Upon  being  interviewed  on  one  occasion,  Elizabeth 
Keckley  paid  this  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln: 

"He  was  as  kind  and  considerate  in  his  treatment  of 
me  as  he  was  of  any  of  the  white  people  about  the  White 
House  ....  They  say  that  servants  do  not  reverence  their 
masters  because  they  know  their  weaknesses,  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  cannot  know  them.  But  no  servant  failed  to 
respect  and  revere  that  grand  man  of  God,  and  man  of 
the  common  people.  His  life  was  pure  ....  He  was  always 
ready  for  death,  and  I  knew  him  so  well  that  I  have 
always  felt  that  death  was  welcome  to  him  when  it  came." 

Other  Servants 

On  one  occasion  when  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in  New  Eng- 
land visiting  her  son,  Robert,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lines  to  his  wife :  "Mrs.  Cuthbert  and  Aunt  Mary 
want  to  move  to  the  White  House  because  it  has  grown 
so  cold  at  Soldier's  Home.  Shall  they?" 

These  two  faithful  servants  were  also  old  standbys  of 
the  family  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  informa- 
tion is  available  about  them.  Of  course  there  should  not 
be  left  out  "Old  Edwards,"  the  doorkeeper. 
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COLORED  PEOPLE  WHO  SERVED  THE  LINCOLNS 


They  Knew  Lincoln  is  a  sort  of  Who's  Who  among 
colored  people  associated  as  servants  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  The  author  of  the  book,  Dr.  John  E.  Washington, 
also  a  member  of  the  negro  race,  has  become  a  servant  to 
all  of  us  in  tracing  the  interesting  contacts  which  his  peo- 
ple made  with  the  Emancipator  and  his  wife. 

William  Slade 
Confidential  Messenger 
Slade  seemed  to  have  been  in  charge  of  all  of  the  colored 
help  at  the  White  House,  he  bought  the  food  and  many 
times  planned  the  menu  for  small  numbers  of  guests  the 
Lincolns  may  have  been  entertaining.  He  often  served  as 
valet  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  made  himself  generally  useful 
about  the  White  House.  Slade's  wife  was  named  Josephine, 
and  there  were  three  children,  Katherne,  Andrew  and 
Jessie.  Slade  accompanied  Lincoln  to  Gettysburg  and 
Judge  Wills  in  his  statement  about  Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  in 
his  home  at  this  time  mentions  the  negro  servant,  William. 
Slade  made  his  will  on  March  5,  1865,  a  few  weeks  before 
Lincoln  died  and  he  passed  away  on  March  16, 1868. 

Rosetta  Wells 
Seamstress 
Rosetta  did  the  plain  serving  at  the  White  House,  taking 
care  of  the  bed  clothes  and  such  darning  and  mending  as 
was  necessary.  She  spoke  highly  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  with 
respect  to  her  attitude  toward  the  servants,  and  was  espe- 
cially complimentary  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  remarking  that,  "He 
treated  his  servants  like  people." 

Cornelia  Mitchell 
Cook 
Cornelia  was  cook  at  the  White  House  when  the  Lin- 
colns arrived  and  as  might  be  expected,  she  was  retained 
as  she  was  noted  for  her  savory  dishes.  She  was  from  an 
old  southern  family  which,  of  course,  would  please  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  who  had  not  always  been  fortunate  in  finding 
servants  of  Cornelia's  type  out  in  the  Illinois  country. 

Peter  Brown 
Butler 

Peter  Brown  was  another  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
White  House  who  came  there  during  the  Buchanan  admin- 
istration, and  remained  through  the  Lincoln  regime.  One 
of  the  impressive  facts  about  the  colored  servants  at  the 
Executive  Mansion  is  that  they  usually  made  a  lifetime 
job  of  it.  Peter  had  a  son  named  Robert,  who  also  did  some 
work  as  a  lad  for  the  Lincolns. 

William  Johnson 
Valet 
William  Johnson,  as  far  as  we  know  was  the  only  colored 
person  who  Lincoln  brought  on  from  Springfield  to  work 
in  the  White  House.  The  old  colored  help  in  the  White 
House  were  of  light  complexion  but  Johnson  was  a  very 
dark-skinned  man  and  the  rest  of  the  servants  made  it  so 
uncomfortable  for  Johnson  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  obliged 
to  find  another  place  for  him.  Johnson  went  to  work  for 
Lincoln  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  March  1860,  but  on 
March  16,  1861,  the  President  wrote  this  letter  to  one  of 
his  cabinet  members: 

"Hon.  Gideon  Welles: 

"Dear  Sir:  The  bearer  (William)  is  a  servant  who  has 
been  with  me  sometime  and  in  whom  I  have  confidence  as 
to  his  integrity  and  faithfulness.  He  wishes  to  enter  your 
service.  The  difference  of  color  between  him  and  the  other 
servants  is  the  cause  of  our  separation.  If  you  can  give 
him  employment  you  will  confer  a  favor  on 

"Yours  truly, 
"A.  Lincoln" 


Although  apparently  not  successful  in  finding  a  place  i; 
the  Navy  Department  he  was  employed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  he  died  in  service  on  January  28,  1864. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  great  kindness  to  this  colored  man  is  revealed 
in  several  authentic  notes  mentioning  him,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Washington.  It  was  undoubtedly  William  who  was 
sick  with  the  smallpox,  whom  a  newspaper  correspondent 
refers  to  in  a  story  about  the  President  taking  charge  of 
the  laborer's  salary  and  making  such  disposition  of  it  as 
the  invalid  Johnson  advised. 

Solomon  Johnson 
Barber 
Solomon  was  the  successor  of  William  Johnson  and  was 
also  recommended  by  President  Lincoln  to  fill  William's 
position  in  the  Treasury  Department.  He  became  the 
barber  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  attending  to  this  task  along  with 
his  treasury  job.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  the  first  colored 
man  ever  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  any  of  the  govern- 
ment departments.  Solomon  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1842  and  died  in  Washington,  November  24, 1885. 

Elizabeth  Keckley 
Modiste 
The  most  interesting  character  described  by  Dr.  Wash- 
ington in  his  book  is  Elizabeth  Keckley,  modiste  for  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  Mrs.  Keckley  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1818,  the 
only  child  of  a  slave  of  light  complexion,  named  Agnes. 
When  Elizabeth  was  eighteen  years  old  she  was  presented 
by  her  owner  to  his  friend  Alexander  Kirkland,  a  white 
man  by  whom  she  had  an  only  child  according  to  her  own 
testimony.  Elizabeth  Keckley's  line  of  descent  made  her  at 
least  three-fourths  white.  She  was  an  excellent  seamstress 
and  when  in  St.  Louis  she  and  her  son  became  the  slaves  of 
Anne  P.  Garland.  From  her  Mrs.  Keckley  purchased  her 
freedom  and  also  the  freedom  of  her  only  son  George,  who 
was  almost  white.  This  promissory  note  indicates  the 
transaction : 

"I  promise  to  give  Lizzie  and  her  son  George  their  free- 
dom on  the  payment  of  $1200.  Anne  P.  Garland,  June  27, 

1855." 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1860  that  Mrs.  Keckley  moved 
to  Baltimore  and  six  weeks  later  went  to  Washington  to 
make  her  home.  When  the  Lincolns  arrived  a  year  later, 
Mrs.  Keckley  was  recommended  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  as  a 
seamstress.  Mrs.  Keckley's  son  George,  who  was  in  Wilber- 
force  University,  left  college  to  enter  in  the  war  as  "a 
white"  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Missouri. 

After  the  death  of  the  President  Mrs.  Keckley  still  kept 
in  touch  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  acted  as  an  adviser  in  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  attempt  to  sell  many  of  her  possessions,  at  which 
time  several  letters  passed  between  them. 

By  far  the  most  important  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Wash- 
ington is  identification  of  the  man  who  assisted  Eliza- 
beth Keckley  in  the  much  discussed  book  "Behind  the 
Scenes,"  which  bears  her  name  as  author.  The  evidence 
that  James  Redpath  was  the  leading  literary  genius  who 
collaborated  with  Elizabeth  Keckley  in  her  sensational 
book  is  proved  beyond  a  question  of  a  doubt. 

Mrs.  Keckley  was  very  much  provoked  when  the  pub- 
lishers published  the  personal  correspondence  which  passed 
between  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  as  she  understood  the  per- 
sonal letters  were  not  to  be  printed. 

Mrs.  Keckley  continued  her  sewing  until  1892  when  she 
went  to  Wilberforce  University  to  teach  domestic  art.  She 
lived  until  May  24, 1907,  when  she  passed  away  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  leaving  her  few  possessions  to  the  "Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  Colored 
Women  and  Children." 
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March  29,  19^6 


Mr.  B.!f.  Bourke 

4826  Brandywine  St.,  H.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bourke: 

Having  been  away  for  six  or  seven  vesta  and 
making  a  few  brief  replies  to  inquiries  on  this  trip 
I  cannot  now  recall  what  I  said  to  you  in  my  letter 
of  February  28,  19^6,  in  fact  I  do  not  remember  writing 
the  letter  a*  at  that  time  X  was  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Would  you  not  copy  the  contents  of  the  letter  so  I  say 
know  something  as  to  its  contents ■ 

Tery  truly  yours, 


LAW: KB  Director 
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LINCOLN   \5X  NATIONAL 
LIFE     FOUNDATION 


LOUIS   A.   WARREN 

DIRECTOR 


RESEARCH  BUREAU 

INTERPRETS  THE  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 
AS  REVEALED  IN  AUTHORIZED  PUBLIC  REC- 
ORDS   AND    ORIGINAL    MANUSCRIPTS. 


LIBRARY   BUREAU 

GATHERS      AND     CATALOGUES      ALL 
CLASSES     OF     LINCOLN      LITERATURE      FOR 

ITS      REFERENCE      LIBRARY. 


PUBLICATION   BUREAU 

ISSUES  A  WEEKLY  BULLETIN  LIN- 
COLN LCDE.  A  MONTHLY  MASAZINE  THE 
LINCOLN  KINSMAN.  AND  OCCASIONAL 
MONOGRAPHS. 


1MFORMATION   BUREAU 

COMPILES.  INDEXES.  AND  MAKES  A 
VA1LABLE.  INFORMATION  BEARING  ON  THE 
SUBJECT    OF    L1NCOLNIANA. 


EXHIBIT   BUREAU 

COLLECTS  AND  DISPLAYS  IN  ITS  MU- 
SEUM: MANUSCRIPTS.  PORTRAITS.  CURIOS. 
AND  SOUVENIRS.  ASSOCIATED  WITH  LIN- 
COLN 


SPEAKERS   BUREAU 

PROVIDES  SPEAKERS  FOR  MEETINGS 
OF  CIVIC  CLUBS.  SCHOOL  GROUPS.  CHURCH 
ORGANIZATIONS.     ETC. 


EDUCATIONAL   BUREAU 

PROMOTES  ESSAY  CONTESTS,  AR- 
RANGES PROGRAMS.  AND  STIMULATES  AN 
INTEREST  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  LINCOLN'S 
LIFE. 


MEMORIAL   BUREAU 

MARKS  SITES  OF  HISTORICAL  SIG- 
NIFICANCE. AND  EMPHASIZES  ANNIVER- 
SARY OCCASIONS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  LIN- 
COLN. 


FORT   WAYNE,    INDIANA 

March  29,  19^6 


C^H^ 


Mr.  E.T.  Bourke 

1^826  Brandyvine  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bourke: 

Having  been  away  for  six  or  seven  weeks  and 
making  a  few  brief  replies  to  inquiries  on  this  trip 
I  cannot  now  recall  what  I  said  to  you  in  my  letter 
of  February  28,  19^6,  in  fact  I  do  not  remember  writing 
the  letter  as  at  that  time  I  was  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Would  you  not  copy  the  contents  of  the  letter  so  I  may 
know  something  as  to  its  contents. 

Very/"truly  yours, 
LAW:EB  Director 


I  O/O-tsx^ 


"The  Center  of  Lincoln  Information  in  America" 
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April  19,  19^6 


Mr.  E.T.  Bourke 

kQSi6  Brandywlne  St. ,  N.W. 

Weehlngton,  6,  D.C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bourke: 

The  Inforoetlan  you  reoelved  about 
Edvard  Bourke'e  eervloe  at  the  White  House  ves  found 
by  my  aeoretary  In  the  book  known  ae  Bevellle  In  Washington 
by  Margaret  Leeoh  on  page  300. 

Very  truly  youre, 


IAW:EB  Director 


April  5th  1947 


jV 


'arren 

Dear 


^in  March  1946  I  -rote  you  requesting 
I   «,nv  information  you  might  have  concerning  a  record  of 
!'v  fibers  position  as  steward  of  the  White  Rouse  dur- 
?n ~v resident ,  Lincolns  administration.  At  your  sugges 
LiS?  I  ootSned  a  hook  from  the  library  and  looked  up 
the  reference*  indicated.   It  referred  to  "a  little 
old  Irish  gardener  whose  name  .as       or  Mc  Manus- 


K'b 


lfiS£  farStho   in!    -    °-  ^-ed   and   eightypound. 


y    i^""1;.  w";;;i   ^Years' old   at    that    time.      -he   only 
and    about    tnirty    two   yeai  t>    uw  pncln 

Llwillaritv   was   his   national ty—   he   was    Irish.    Lne    enc 

™v   ?ather!   I   have    the   original   aPCointaent   of  my   father 
J   I  f°  %Sf  rf '  eourfAS  I-pro»otion\fSrf  our^rs 

*^e    "helping"   my  Dad  Dispose   of   -FP^^P^'rSSre, 
ll^l^eX   -her^^S^s    ifyou  "^ar      ' 

[ h  V s.*:s  ss  r^rin  sf * w  » 

|  papei,  uuu  "   „  j.-upt,  rqierl  when  I  was  -- 

niifnT,  t   was  crying  too'.'    ^y  tatner  u±wu   _i  n 

^even^nd  my  slstfr ^^^-^^^M-i^ 
Ir.^rl^  his  first  big  dinnej 

H   t  the  white  house»Bourke  II know  nothing  about  presid  I 
r.at  ;,%!?;  L'rt  of  affair"— and  how  dad  reassured  him 
ling  at  this  sort  °*  «**J;    tQ  v/orry  about  Mr  Preside] 
Ihv  saying  ,  xou  nave  nu  ixiin0  ^     «/   ^^.t-^o 
t  T  will  coach  in  a  manner  no  one  will  notice. 
I  I  will  coacn  jf     Qyer  ^^  any  - 

documents  concerning  my  fathers  stewardship  111  app re- 
«™  hnntrlniT  it  to  my  attention.  Do  you  thmv-  the 
1  Archive! "Sliding  here"  oould  or  would  furnish  any  aid. 


Yours  sincerly 


<^f  s£  C  - 


■  .■ 


*~P  ^c^cy 


t4/-*A->C2^> 


The  following  excerpts,  mentioning  my  father  Edward  Bourke, 
as  steward  of  the  White  House,  are  taken  from  a  book  of 
news  clippings  which  he  compiled  and  which  are  now  in  my 
possession* 

»  Mr  Edward  Bourke,  who  was  with  President  Lincoln  at  the 
White  House  for  several  years  and  recently  head  waiter  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  has  taken  charge  of  the  dining 
room  of  the  Planter's  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo*"!. 

Another   clipping  from  same  book: 

-  Mr  Edward  Bourke,  for  four  years  steward  of  the  White  House 
for  Mr.  Lincoln,   has   charge  of  the  dining  rooms  which  is  a 
guarantee  that  all  goes  well  there"* 

Still  another  reference,    same  source: 

"Mr  Edward  Bourke,   the  steward  and  superintendent  of  the  new 
house,   has  been  connected  in  a  similar  capacity  for  many  of 
the  best  hotels  in  the   country  for  the  past  twenty  five  years 
and  was   steward  of  the  Presidential  Mansion  during  President 
Lincoln's  Administration*" 

Citizens   of  Cincinnati  gave  a  dinner  last  night  to  Mr .A.   T.   Goshorn, 
of  Cincinnati  as  a  compliment  to  his  services  as  Director  General 
of  the   Contennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

Who  were  there?. 
Well,   about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons     sat  down  at  seven 
o'clock  last  evening  in  the  splendid  dining  hall  of  the  Grand 
tona  dinner  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  hotel.  And  right  here  we 
must  step  aside  to  speak  a  word  in  praise  of  Ed.  Bourke,   the 
steward,  who  directed  the  service  most  admirably. 

In  one  end  of  the  dining  room  an  orchestra  was   stationed  to  feed 
the  ear  with  music  while  the  palate  was  tickled  with  delicacies 
of  the  table.  How  to  our  caption-  muttonl   -'  Who  was  there'?. 
Well,  we  cannot  make  a  directory  of  those  present  but  it  is 
quite  safe  to  say  it  was  a  very  respectable  company  and  it  com- 
prised a  large  number  of  solid  Muldoons. 

The  presiding  officer  was  Ex-Attorney  General, Judge  Taft  who  sat 
at  the  iakia  head  of  the  table  with  Mr.   Goshorn,   the  guest,    on  his. 
right  and  Mayor  Johnston  on  his  left.  This  table  had  at  it  ten 
persons-  two  less  than  at  the  Last  Supper-  and  among  the  number,   m 
additon  to  the  three  named  above,  were  Mr.    Julius  Dexter,  Ex-Governor 
Noyes,  Mr.  Thomas  H.   Harrison  of  Philadelphia  and  President  Por ter of 
*ale  College.  Bothe  the  Italian  and  German  consuls  of  thas   city  sat  at 
another  table  and  at  still  another  sat,   side  by  side,  Messrs. T.W.Lincoln 
Hot^benPSpringer,   Hon.Wm.  S.   Groesbeck,    Judge  Headly  and  Mur  at  Hal  stead. 
Scattered  about  the  dining  hall  were  Messrs.  Wm.  Stems,  Wm.  H.  Harrison, 
the  two  Mc  Alpins,  Messrs.33iymyer,Geo.W..  Jones,    John  J  Henderson, 
Clement  Olhaber,   Lew  Weir,  Frank  Millward,   Bellamy  Storer,Wm.  S.  Munaoj* 
w-m    Tavlor     Jule  Blackburn, General  Andrew  Hickenlooper,Col.L.M.  W™?' 
In  short'  a'gret?  array  of  persons   connected  with  our  Cincinnati  Exposition. 


World  Herald 
Omaha,   Neb. 
2-11-64 


American  Centennial — 

Lincoln's  Stables  Burned 

Washington, 
February  11,  1864. 

Police  today  arrested  Pat- 
terson McGee,  the  dismissed 
White  House  coachman,  and 
charged  him  with  setting 
the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Presidential  Stables  last 
night. 

Nearly  a 
died  in  the 
young    Tad 


dozen  horses 
fire,  including 
Lincoln's  two 
ponies  and  a  pony  which  be- 
longed to  the  President's 
late  son,  Willie  Lincoln. 

Early  this  morning,  the 
President  was  observed 
watching  the  embers  of  the 
fire  from  windows  of  the 
East  Room,  and  weeping. 
When    the   fire   was   de- 


tected, Mr.  Lincoln  raced 
from  the  White  House, 
leaped  over  a  boxwood 
hedge,  and  threw  open  the 
stable  doors  in  an  attempt 
to  get  the  horses  out. 


ffeorz.  RKlUxaUy^  ^ 


ADMINISTRATION  —  SERVANTS 


Jan.!  §,  J  971 


Mr*  Roy  P.  Basler 
Chief,  Manuscript  Division 
The  Library  of  Congress 
10  1st  St.,SE 
Washington, DC  2C52*© 


Dear  Mr*  Basler  s 

In  responce  to  the  inquiry  concerning  the  interment  of 
William  Johnson  in  Harmony  Cemetery,  I  have  seaccbed  the  records 
of  the  old  Columbian  Harmony  Cemetery  and  the  earliest  entry  is 
the  year  1886.  Therefore  I  am  sorry  to  say  2  can  be  of  no  help  to 
your  search  for  information  about  Mr,  Lincoln's  employee* 

I  have  also  consulted  Mr*  Richard  Belt  who  is  the  manager  of 
Harmony  Memorial  Park  and  was  in  attendence  when  the  old  cemetery  was 
removed  to  the  new  location  and  he  can  only  verify  what  I  have  already 
found* 

X  am  sorry  that  we  can  not  be  of  further  help* 


Sincerely  yours, 


Hrs*  B*  Loukcta 


CCt  Mr*  Bert  Sheldon 


